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ON  THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE  MIND  AND  THE  OBJECT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

/“This  is  a  translation  of  an  article  written 
hy  N.S.  POPOV  in  "Filosofska  MysJ.1,  Vol  XV, 

No  5,  Sofia,  1959,  pages  81-93 ._/ 


Many  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  scientific 
clarification  of  the  essence  of  the  mind  and  the  object  01 
psychology  have  long  been  in  contention  among  interested 
circles.  A  discussion  of  these  problems  has  taken  plac 
in  the  past  few  years  in  the  pages  of  many  Bulgarian  and, 
in  particular,  Soviet  magazines.  Many  conferences,  row¬ 
ings,  and  sessions  dedicated  to  these  problems  have  been 

held. 

Psychology  has  gained  much  from  all  these  activities; 
for,  many  of  the  problems  of  this  discipline  were  solved  in 
the  course  of  these  discussions. 

In  spite  of  these  successes,  the  author  of  this  article 
does  not  think  that  discussion  of  these  questions  has 
reached  a  stage  where  they  are  of  interest  only  to  the 
conscientious  historian  of  this  science. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  final,  scientific  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  problems  of  psychology  cannot  be  attained 
at  once  and  that  a  long  and  continuous  process  is 
necessary.  There  are  substantial,  objective  reasons  for 

this  prognosis. 

First.  Historically,  psychology  has  developed  on  the 
basis  of  nonscientific  idealistic  philosophy.  Only  sc 
tific  Marxist-Leninist  philosophy  can  supply  the  necessary 
methodological  premise  for  the  correct  ^^iation  and  solu 
tion  of  the  problems  of  psychology.  But  the  fuil  reconsti 
tution  of  psychology  on  a  Marxist  basis  requires  patien 
and  experimental  study. 

Second.  The  old  psychology  achieved  many  successes 
during  its  development.  But  it  only  laid  the  foundat  n. 
The  complete  naturalistic-scientific  formulation  of  this 
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science  became  possible  only  after 

S^rSrt^t,§SS2’.SiSlS.:  I.M.  Sechenov 
and  I.P.  Pavlov. 


*  *  * 

with  which  it  deals,  the  point relations  between  psychology 
an^the^related 1  sciences .  One  most  perform »  an  histories^ 

ITllllVTn  SyaLPof°thr^spects°for  further  stody 

and  the  systematization  of  future  scientif 

From  its  inception,  psychology  has  been  a  constantly  . 
changing  science;  at  the  same  time,  gjjtlre  problem,  there- 

fore^reduces^itself^to  the  clarification  of  whatjhe^ 

antisocial  Swlyf  aid^ntture  o?°the  objective  laws 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  man. 

S«Sii  !is*;rss,:s  sarsssr* 

S^“5»“SSS 

subject  of  psychology,  etc.,  ^determining  the  scientific 
torical  approach  is  decisive  in  determinant B  -ology,  its 

or  nonscientific  character  of  the  whole  of  psycn  BJj 
development  or  stagnation.  Thus,  the histoneax  at  p 
is  relevant  to  every  problem  in  psychology. 

One  of  the  tasks  of  psychology  must  ^®r?i story6 of^ 
fn-rhar  exploration  and  elaboration  of  the  history 

^^^l^rmcIttofk^he^kSrSf "psychology  an|  of 

d  at.  ion  of  the  idealistic  and  metaphysical  superstitions^ 

attempts  TacISf  Ihf problems  of  the  essence  of 
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logy.  But  by  itself,  it  would  not  be  sufficient. 

g?.K,,s*.ssis,»«  sffigHr 

s?.’ssr£?i5r3«iS; 

mate^iafanfspiritual  conditions,  or  apart omjhe^natu^ 
ral  environment  as  it  is  ^  rm'nd. 

concept  of  the  differentiation .  ^  tion  inherited 

"i-lFSSi.  U 

”“a” 

to  practice. 

Thus  another  important  task  of  psychology  consists  in 
the  elimination  of  its  abstract-formalistic  ^aracter  in 
the  strengthening  of  its  natural  “"^=“°°fW“Sple.  in 
and  the  production  activities  the  sCOpe  of  the 

solving  this  task,  psychology  will  widen  the  sc  P  . 

will^become^much^richer^an^mor^perfect  and  all-embracing^ 

-fJc^^u^^ 

foundation  fofthe  accheratepevelopment  of  psychology 

in  the  course  of  the  construction  of  communist  socie  y. 

The  requirement  of  approaching  the  mind  f *°2 
cal  historical  and  practical  standpoint  will  further  the_ 
solution  of  the  ancient  and  difficult  prooiem  y  y 

logy:  the  nature  of  the  mind. 

*  *  * 

P 3  7 lev  *  s  theory  on  the  higher  nervous  activity,  which 
was  formulated  during  the  first  three  to Jouvje^ es  of_ 
century,  offers  a  substantial  premise  for  the  recon 
stitution  of  psychology  on  solid  and  certain  natural- 
qo • tific  bases.  This  theory  represents  a  new  stage  in 
the  development  of  natural  science;  at  th esaje  J ,  it 
al.,o  constitutes  a  logical  conclusion  of  of 

psychology  for  a  scientific  definition  of  the  essen 

the  mind . 
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Thus,  the  emergence  and  development  of  Marxist  philosophy 
and,  later,  the  theory  of  I.P.  Pavlov,  put  an  to  £h 
illusions  of  psychology  about  the  human  T£®. s ^slld  ’ 

which  had  continued  for  over  two  thousand  years  and  Passed 
through  different  stages  of  development  was  fully  re= solved. 
Numerous  concepts,  some  more  or  less  unscientific  and  reac 
tionary,  others  supporting  the  scientific  development  of 
nsvcholoev,  are  now  only  of  historical  interest.  This  do 
not  mean,  however,  that  every  problem  in  psychology  has i  been 
completely  resolved  or  that  further  arguments  and  discus¬ 
sions  are  not  possible.  The  theoretical  struggle  today  is 
being  waged  within  the  framework  of  scientific  psychology; 
and  it  derives  from  Marxist  and  Pavlovian  positions.  thus, 
the  task  is  to  eliminate  any  negative  influence  from  the 
past,  i.e.,  to  make  impossible  the  re-appearance  of  any 
traces  of  the  old  psychology.  This  is  entirely  possibl 
and  necessary. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  it  is  Primarily 
the  realistic  tradition  of  the  old  psychology  that  exer¬ 
cises  an  influence  on  the  contemporary  definition  of  the 
essence  of  the  mind  and  the  object  of  psychology.  .This 
tradition  has  a  rich  history  and  has .di splayed  varied 
forms.  The  mechanical,  vulgar-materialistic  tradition  is 
much  poorer  in  this  respect.  It  has  had  a  much  smaller 
effect  on  history  and  does  not,  at  present,  represent 
any  kind  of  serious  threat. 

In  the  last  analysis,  we  will  be  able  to  withstand  any 
kind  of  pessimism  and  scepticism  in  regard  to  the  prospect 
of  the  establishment  and  growth  of  psychology  as  a  science. 

*  *  * 

The  basic  shortcoming  of  pre-Pavlovian  psychology  was 
its  inability  to  conceive  of  the  human  mind  simultaneously 
as  a  natural  and  social-historical  phenomenon.  It  did  not 
regard  the  mind  as  a  reflection  of  external  reality  and 
did  not  study  the  mind  objectively.  All  the  incorrect 
approaches  and  solutions  to  the  remaining  secondary  prob¬ 
lems,  as  well  as  the  character  of  psychology  as  a  whole, 
arose  from  these  conceptions. 

It  is  known  that  the  incorrect  concept  of  the.human^ 
mind,  as  an  independent  soul  -  a  temporary  inhabitant  in 
the  human  body  --  was  later  adopted  and  furthered  by  the 
special  representatives  of  psychology  and  philosophy. 


Present-day  scientific  psychology,  however,  has  firmly 
and  exactly  defined  the  nature  of  the  mind.  It  has  derived 
its  definition  from  the  scientifically  established  fact, 
that  the  mind  of  the  monkey  is  the  indirect,  phylogenetic 
source  of  the  humand  mind.  The  animal  mind  undergoes  a. 
qualitative  change  by  turning  into  a  human  mind  possessing 
a  new  structure  governed  by  new  laws  different  from  those 
of  the  animal.  In  the  animal,  the  mind  is  completely 
merged  with  the  organism’s  vital  activity,  with  its  simple 
existence  as  a  biological  fact;  thus,  the  mind  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  does  not  have  any  other  source,  expression,  or  other 
meaning  than  the  biological.  But  in  the  human  being,  the 
working  vital  activity  differentiates  the  mind  from  its 
direct  biological  nature.  It  is  transformed  into  con¬ 
scious  human  activity,  whose  origin,  actions  and  signi¬ 
ficance  are  social.  The  mind  of  the  animal  functions  only 
in  terms  of  biological  adaptation,  i.e.,  adjustment  of  the 
animal  organism  to  the  environment.  But. the  mind  of  the 
human  being  possesses  something  surpassing  these  functions: 
its  social  character. 

The  social  character  of  the  human  mind  consists  in  its 
active,  purposeful  and  conscious  resistance  to  external 
social-natural  reality. 

In  comparing  the  activity  of  the  animal  with  that  of 
the  human  being,  Marx  pointed  out  several  features  that 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  Thus,  the  activity  of  the 
animal  consists  in  "producing  only  what  it  immediately 
’needs’ .  Under  the  power  of  direct  physical  need,  it  pro¬ 
duces  itself,"  and  its  product  is  "directly  connected  with 
its  physical  organism."  By  contrast,  the  activity  of  man 
consists  in  producing  "universally,"  even,  and  sometimes 
especially,  when  "he  is  free  from  physical  needs,"  Man. 
"reproduces  the  whole  of  nature,"  and  "freely  opposes  his 
product."  These  unique  features  of  human  activity,  empha¬ 
sized  by  Marx,  distingush  man  from  the  animals.  The  human 
mind  is  characterized  as  sub ie ct ive  creative... activity;  which 
is  governed  by  completely  new  principles  and  laws,  with  a 
completely  new  essence  and  specific  new  external  activi¬ 
ties  unknown  to  any  animal.  As  Marx  put  it,  "the  animal 
forms  matter  (i.e.,  acts  -  author’s  note)  in. accordance 
with  the  potentialitis  and  needs  of  the  species  to  which 
it  belongs,  while  man  is  capable  of  producing  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  potentialities  of  all  species,  applying 
this  criteria  to  the  object  world.  It  is  on  the  basis 
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of  this  capacity  that  man  forms  matter  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  beauty."  (K.  Marx,  Ikonomichesko-filosof ski 
pukopisi  /"Economic-philosophic  manuscripts.,./) .  Therefore, 
Academician  As.  Kiselinchev  was  entirely  correct  when  he 
stated  years  ago  that  the  subjective,  conscious  element  is 
nonexistent  in  the  minds  of  the  animals;  consequently,  their 
activity  lacks  experience  and  creativity  and  remains  at  a 
biological  level  which  is  identical  with  their  existence. 

For  this  reason  the  animal  "always  starts  anew"  (Pavlov) 
and  vice  versa.  The  characteristic,  the  essential,  for  the 
human  mind  is  that  it  has  an  ideal,  conscious,  subjective 
moment,  which  is  separate  from  the  simple  biological  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  human  being.  The  human  being  is  socially  moti¬ 
vated;  the  human  mind  expresses  itself  in  social  practice 
and  social  creativity.  The  human  being,  therefore,  is  never 
compelled  and  never  "starts  anew."  The  conscious  side  of 
the  human  mind  allows  for  the  creative  human  activity  which 
takes  place  in  the  form  of  science  and  art,  and  human  expe- 
rience  thus  acquires  the  new  quality  of  beauty.  The  adapta¬ 
tion  of  man  to  the  social  and  natural  environment  takes 
place  with  the  help  of  science  and  art.  As  a  higher  form 
of  human  adaptation  it  is  saturated  with  the  rainbow  of 
beauty,  i.e.,  it  is  accomplished  "by  the  laws  of  beauty. 

By  failing  to  take  into  consideration  these  new  aspects 
and  laws  which  distinguish  the  human  mind  from  the  mind  of 
the  animal,  psychology  risks  destruction  as  a  science. 

Thus,  it  may  decline  to  the  level  of  a  simple  branch  of 
biology,  as  was  the  case  with  Freud ianism  and  behaviorism. 

While  the  rejection,  slighting,  or  underestimation  of 
the  conscious,  subjective  side  of  the  human  mind  leads  to 
the  transformation  of  psychology  in  the  direction  of  dio- 
logism,  absolutism  in  regard  to  the  conscious  and  subjec¬ 
tive  side  leads  to  transformation  of  psychology  in  the 
direction  of  idealistic  philosophy,  i.e.,  theoiogy  and 
mysticism.  The  latter  phenomenon  occurred  for  hundreds 
of  years  in  the  old  psychology  and  it  is  re-occurring 
today  in  some  schools  of  contemporary  bourgeois  psychology. 

Therefore,  the  object  of  psychology  is  not  and  cannot  be 
consciousness  alone,  since  a  separate  distinct  science  ox 
consciousness  cannot  exist  without  departing  from  the 
Marxist-Leninist  philosophy.  Such  a  psychology  would 
derive  from  the  dualistic  and,  in  general,  idealistic 
premise  that  consciousness  is  a  spiritual  substance  which 
exists  independently  of  matter.  And  this  would  amount  to 
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a  new,  refined  form  of  the  worn- on t  and  incorrect  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  old  idealistic  psychology  that  "psychology 
is  the  science  of  the  soul,  as  opposed  to  physics,  which 
is  the  science  of  matter,"  as  Herald  HSfding  used  to  state. 

One  of  the  tasks  of  psychology  is  to _ establish  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  human  mind  and  the  ideology  of  a  given 
period,  the  interaction  and  connection  between  the  indivi¬ 
dual  human  consciousness  and  the  social  consciousness  of 
the  epoch.  In  dealing  with  this  problem,  contemporary 
psychology  must  closely  adhere  to  historical  materialism 
and  cannot  develop  without  using  its  basic  premises. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that,  at  present,  there  are 
grounds  for  the  development  of  ideas  which,  in  reality, 
reject  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  psychology  as 
an  independent  science.  In  the  past,  similar  ideas  were 
preached  under  the  guise  of  accepting  the  existence  of 
many  psychologies,  of  many  different  theories  and  systems. 
Today,  the  basis  of  this  belief  is  the  failure  to  under¬ 
stand  the  essence  of  the  human  mind,  i.e.,  the  tendency  to 
understand  the  mind  in  a  simplified  and  one-sided  manner 
and  the  failure  to  regard  it  as  a  rich,  varied,  many-sided, 
and  complicated  entity.  The  danger  of  oversimplification 
in  this  case  is  very  great,  since  the  object  of  study  it¬ 
self  is  very  complicated  and  was  an  incomprehensible 
mystery  to  science  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  Incorrect  understanding  of  this  question  is  also 
based  on  the  notion  that  society  is  completely  separate 
from  nature  and  that  nature  and  society  are  irreconcilably 
opposed  to  each  other. 

Marx  and  Engels,  In  waging  their  struggle^against  such 
scribblers  as  Buchner,  Focht,  Moleshot  and  During,  did  much 
to  elucidate  the  connection  and  unity  between  nature  and 
society  as  well  as  the  qualitative  difference  which  exists 
between  them.  They  insisted  that  labor  be  regarded  as  "an 
open  book  of  the  essential  human  forces,"  as  "human  psycho¬ 
logy  manifesting  itself  in  s  sensory  manner."  They  asserted 
that  it  was  through  labor  that  "the  human  essence  of  nature, 
or  the  natural  essence  of  man"  become  clear  and  understand¬ 
able,  i.e.,  the  determination  of  the  mind  of  nature  or  of 
the  nature  of  mind.  This  was  regarded  by  Marx  as  the. real 
transformation  of  nature  into  human  history  —  the  origin 
of  essentially  human  society." 
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"History  itself  is  a  real  part  of  the  history  of  nature, 
i.e.,  nature  is  humanized.  Consequently,  natural  science 
will  comprise  the  science  of  man  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
science  of  man  comprises  natural  science;  it  will  be  gng 
science."  (K.  Marx  and  Fr.  Engels,  Works,  Vol  III, 
p  630) 

In  this  instance,  Marx  primarily  oproses  the  notion  that 
there  are  two  antagonistic  sciences:  one  for  man,  another 
for  nature,  one  for  social  reality,  and  another  for  natu¬ 
ral  reality. 

It  is  clear  from  this  notion  that  the  problem  is . not 
whether  psychology  is  a  biological  science  or  a  social  on  , 
or  whether  the  mind  is  a  biological  phenomenon  or  a  social 
one.  Nor  does  the  solution  lie  in  a  graphic,  simplified 
formulation  of  the  character  of  psychology  as  a  natural 
science  in  regard  to  one  part  of  its  contents  ana  as  a 
social  science  in  regard  to  the  rest.  The  solution  of 
the  entire  problem  lies  in  Interpreting  psychology  . 

science  of  thp  laws  of  the  human  mind,  viewed  asbo^h_a 
natu-'" 1  "  rihpnnmpnon .  i .  e . .  as  the transforma¬ 
tion _ 

true  if  one  has  in  mind  a  trulx  h. - - — .  -  ^ 

communist  structure.  From  this  thought  of  Marx,  i 
follows  that  only  under  communism  can  the  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  man  coincide  with  his  social-historic  develop: m  £  ? 
for,  under  communism,  there  will  be  no  contradiction 
soever  between  the  existing,  real  human  mind  and  its 
natural  qualities. 

*  *  * 


However,  psychology  and  philosophy  are  very  closely 
interrelated.  The  mind  has  its  conscious  side,  condi¬ 
tioned  by  society  and  acting  in  society.  It  express* es 
the  relationship  of  man  to  his  environment  and  is  of  cog¬ 
nitive  importance.  At  the  same  time,  it  reflects  material 
reality.  In  discussing  the  relation  between  the  psychica 
and  social  aspects  of  human  activity,  there  arises  the 
essential  problem  of  differentiating  psychology  from  his¬ 
torical  materialism  and  from  biology,  i.e.,  the  deter 
tion  of  the  boundaries  and  the  direct  connections  between 
these  three  sciences.  However,  in  discussing  the  mind  in 
connection  with  its  cognitive  importance,  i.e.,  the  mind 
as  an  ideal  reflection  of  objective,  material  reality, 


there  arises  the  problem  of  the  boundary  between  psychology 
and  gnoseology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  psychology  and  physio¬ 
logy  on  the  other.  To  differentiate  psychology > from  gnose¬ 
ology  and  physiology,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
boundaries  and  contents  of  its  subject.  In  order  to  <3o 
this,  one  must  establish  the  mutual  relationships  obtaining 
among  the  three  sciences  —  gnoseology,  psychology,  and 
physiology  —  as  well  as  the  relationships  obtaining  among 
the  basic  notions  with  which  they  deal:  subjective  image, 
mind,  higher  nervous  activity. 


The  Marxist-Leninist  philosophy  on  reflection  excludes 
the  acceptance  of  the  mind  as  a  spirit  or  a  soul,  which 
exists  independently  of  the  material  world  and  outside  of 
its  laws;  rather,  it  regards  the  mind  as  a  manifestation 
of  a  highly  organized  and  special  form  of  brain  matter. 


It  is  interesting  to  note,  for  example,  that  in  fighting 
aeainst  Machism  and  positivism,  Lenin  decisively  rejected 
the  attempts  to  subordinate  the  physical  to  the  psychical. 
Basing  his  work  on  the  conditions  already  determined  by 
Marxism,  Lenin  placed  particular  emphasis  on  the  absolute 
contrast  between  matter  and  consciousness,  object  and  image. 
The  Machist,  positivist  identification  of  the  psychical  with 
the  physical  within  the  frame  of  gnoseology  is,  in  fact,  an 
identification  of  the  cognitive  function  of  the  mind  (.idea, 
image)  with  the  object. 


While  pointing  out  the  absolute  contrast  between  the 
ideal  and  the  material  in  the  context  of  the  solution  of 
the  basic  problem  of  dialectic-materialist  philosophy  -- 
the  primacy  of  matter  and  the  derivative  character  of 
consciousness  — ,  Lenin  considered  it  necessary  to  issue 
the  following  important  warning :  "The  contrast  between 
matter  and  consciousness  is,  of  course,  of  absolute  import 
only  within  the  framework  of  the  basic  gnoseologic  question 
of  what  should  be  recognized  as  primary  and  what  should  be 
accepted  as  secondary.  Beyond  these  limits  the  relativity 
of  the  given  contrast  is  obvious."  (V.I.  Lenin,  Wopgs, 

Vol  14,  Edition  of  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party,  1951, 
page  148)  In  another  place,  in  connection  with  Y.  Ditsgen  s 
confusion  between  the  material  and  the . ideal  within  the 
framework  of  gnoseology,  between  materialism  and . idealism, 
Lenin  again  raises  the  question  of  the  gnoseologic  contrast 
of  matter  and  mind,  materialsm  and  idealism.  Lenin  again 
warns  that  this  contrast  should  not  be  exaggerated  or  made 
into  a  metaphysical  opposition. 
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For  gnoseology,  the  idea,  the  image,  consciousness, 
reflection  ~  in  a  word,  the  ideal  —  are  outisde  the 
sphere  of  the  material.  How,  then,  can  psychology  deal 
with  the  mind,  when  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  connected  with 
the  ideal?  In  general,  the  transition  from  gnoseology  to 
psychology  has  always  been  the  "road-block"  in  the  history 
of  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  psychology. 

How  then,  does  the  Pavlovian  psychology  and,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  Pavlov's  theory  of  the  higher  nervous  activity,  solve 
this  problem? 

The  first  serious  blow  struck  by  science  against  the  old 
idealistic  concept  of  the  human  mind  was  I.M.  Sechenov  s 
book  "Reflexes  of  the  Cerebrum"  (1863).  Sechenov  proved 
experimentally  the  material  origin  and  the  reflectional 
character  of  what  had  until  then  been  considered  to  be  a 
spiritual  essence.  He  argued  that  all  forms  of  the  mind 
may  be  understood  by  the  common  denominator  of  the  reflec¬ 
tional  processes,  that  complex  psychical  phenomena  should 
not  be  separated  from  the  reality  of  the  human  organism  and 
the  material  processes  of  the  brain.  This  idea,  which 
Sechenov  expressed  in  a  very  general  way,  was  later  ana¬ 
lyzed  concretely  in  Pavlov's  theory  on  the  higher  nervous 
activity. 

Pavlov's  most  important  scientific  discovery  consists 
in  the  fact  that  he  once  and  for  all  destroyed  the  old 
idea  of  the  human  soul  as  something  supernatural,  and 
"reduced"  mental  activity  to  a  higher  nervous  activity. 
Pavlov  proved  that  mental  activity,  in  its  origin,  is 
not  and  cannot  be  other  than  a  form  of  higher  nervous 
activity. 

What  is  the  meaning,  then,  of  Pavlov's  identification 
of  the  psychical,  with  the  physiological,  and  what  is  the 
significance  of  Pavlov's  theory  of  scientific  psychology? 

Before  Sechenov  and,  especially,  before,  Pavlov,  psy- 
chology  lacked  a  correct  philosophical  foundation  and  did 
not  have  at  its  disposal  correct  natural-scientific  mate¬ 
rial  on  the  activity  of  the  brain.  It  is  significant 
that  in  the  fields  of  philosophy  and  natural  science  as 
great  a  philosopher  as  Kant  had  predicted  that  "the  empi¬ 
rical  science  of  the  sould  will  never  reach  the  high  level 
of  the  natural  sciences."  And  the  German  idealist  Schelling 
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a-reued  that  "the  spirit  will  remain  forever  an  island 
which  cannot  he  reached  from  the  field  of  “Jggjithout 
a  lean  "  Pavlov’s  theory  eliminated  the  unbridgeaoie  gap 
between  the  soul  and  matter  -  the  point  of  departure  for 
all  metaphysical  theories  in  psychology.  Pavlov  proved 
that  the  science  of  the  mind  can  reach  the  haghi  level  oi 
natural  science  and  that  one  can  move  from  the  field  of 
matt^  to  the  field  of  the  "spirit"  without  the  leap 
referred  to  by  Schelling.  AfterSechenov  and  Pavlov^ 
nsvehologv  entered  a  new  field  which  until  than  had  been 
iealously^uarded  by  the  psychologists  who,  according  to 
Pavlov,  seemed  to  prefer  mysticism. 

Of  course,  the  object  studied  by  the  physiology  of  the 
higher  nervous  activity  is  not  the  simple,  or<^na^ JLys  of 
logical  function  of  the  brain  cover ;  rather,  it  consists  of 
higher  physiological  activity  which  is  at  the  same  time 
mental. P (See  As!  Kiselinchev,  The  Marxist-Lepln^t  me^, 
of  Reflection  and  I.P.  Pavlolv's  Theory  of..the  <  Highei_JjgZ_ 
^TTctlvity  1951+.)  If  we  oppose  the  ] 06  te" 

rial  "in  an  exaggerated  and  absolute  way  (Lenin), 
affirm  the  absolute  contrast  between  matter  a^d  co 
ness  which,  in  the  framework  of  gnoseoiogy,  < 3®^™^i^es 
trend  toward  materialism  and  idealism.  This  vi  p  „ 
the  possibility  of  understanding  mind  as  a 
activity.  This  seems  at  first  glance  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  elimination  of  the  mind  and  the  merging  °f  P^choiogy 
with  physiology,  or  at  least,  taken  by  its  , 
constitute  a  tendency  towards  the  elimination  of  ^e  mlna. 
But  this  is  true  only  if  Ye  analyze  things  superfic  exciu- 
If  we  analyze  the  human  mind  from  all  sides,  and  not  exciu 
sively  or  primarily  as  a  reflection  of  objective  reality, 
i  e  not  only  as  a  sum  of  ideas  or  as  knowledge,  it  is  not 
contrasted  to  matter  absolutely  but  only . relatively.  Apa 
from  the  solution  of  the  basic  philosophic  problem,  it  is 
very  important  for  psychology  as  well  as  gnoseoiogy  t 
determine  the  nature  of  this  relativity. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  human  higher  nervous  activity 
offers  active  resistance  to  the  entire  natural  an 
environment.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  in  Y 

with  the  environment.  First,  it  adequately  reflec 
realitv:  second,  it  represents  the  external  as  internally 
assimilated,  or  "the  transformation  of  the  energy  of  ®xter- 
nal  sensation  into  a  fact  of  knowledge"  (Lenin);  and  third, 

as  human  higher  nervous  activity,: i^pSwholenofe?ellit? 
fhe  higher  unity  of  the  human  with  the  whole  of  reality. 

The  relativity  of  the  contrast  between  matter  and  conscious- 
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ness  in  the  context  of  psychology  is  obvious.  The  same  is 
trve  of  the  physiology  of  the  higher  nervous  activity,  e.g., 
the  mind  of  the  animals.  In  biology,  the  ^ttyheo  g 
nism  and  its  environment  is  known.  Here,  the 
mieht  be  raised  that  biology  and  physiology  of  t.e  higher 
nervous  activity  do  not  deal  with  such  concep  ^ 

sciousness,  that  the  latter  is  not  a  subject  of  study  in 

these  sciences,  and  that  psychology,  to  the ^^pL^turJis 
^  a  „  -Hence  of.  human  consciousness,  turns 

So  gnos4olSgy  Th?s  oSjectton,  raised  under  one  form  or 

another,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  has  no  ^ 

neSS°canmtaSnlyUbe  stud  led' !&%“SeSl2j!?  ° 

aa:  ra  s-v“ r*S;H  >- 

•indprendent  substance.  In  such  a  case,  even  ii  we  expx 

citly  rejected  dualism  and  idealism,  J°nscJ°u^®Spa1Hovian 
remain  an  independent  substance.  In  the  old  pr  - 
psychology  and  even  in  contemporary  Psyjh^°ey,  when  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question  of  the  character  of  the  i mind,  ( one  com  s 
across  the  saying  that  "consciousness  never  becomes  matter. 
This  concept  is  wrong  and  even  absurd,  because  it  manifes 
Ttotal  mfsunderstanling  of  the  mind  and  consciousness  of 
man  if  Imrlicitlv  assumes  that  consciousness  is  an  ina 

pendent^suhstance  which  can  never  become  material  substance, 

since  this  "transition"  implies  its  elimination  as  a 
substance. 

Is  the  mind  material  or  spiritual?  For  ,PsycholggX,  this 
question  has  no  meaning  and  cannot  have  any  waning,  becau 
its  formulation  already  presupposes  a 

boundaries  of  the  application  of  the  ^s°^e„!a5^alerror" 
between  matter  and  consciousness,  which  is  a 
(Lenin).  Scientific  psychology  is  based  on  the  al.  ^ 
established  fact  that  mental  activity  is  nothing  eJseQrh 
the  higher  nervous  activity  of  the  cerebral  hem  sp  .j. 

that  consciousness,  the  ideal,  is  a  quali  y  d  the 

activity  of  man.  Only  in  this  sense  can  one  understand  the 

identification  and  the  merging  of  the  yi^izationof 

p-tivitv  and.  in  general,  the  characterization 

n«n  mind  as  comprising  the  higher  cerebral  processes. 

In  this  respect,  there  is  complete  agreement  between  Engels 

and  Pavlov.  For  example,  Engels  writes  in 

Nature"  that  each  higher  form  of  motion  is  connected,  by 
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necessity,  with  the  lower  forms  of  motion.  And  here 
Engels  reaches  his  famous  dialectical  conclusion:  *  * • the 
existence  of. «« side  forms  does  not  exhaust  the  essence  of 
the  main  form  in  each  individual  case."  Further  on,  he 
explains:  "No  doubt  we  will  some  day  experimentally  'reduce 
thinking  to  the  molecular  arid  chemical  motions  of  the  brainy 
but  does  this  exhaust  the  essence  of  thinking?"  (Dialectic's 
of  Nature.  Edition  of  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party,  1950, 
page  251).  The  same  thought  was  expressed  by  Pavlov  in  1933 
in  his  open  letter  to  the  French  psychiatrist  Prof.  Pierre 
Jeane",  and  in  his  article  "The  Feelings  of  Mastery  and  the 
Ultraparadoxical  Phase."  Here  Pavlov  wonders  how  scienti¬ 
fically  oriented  people  can  be  annoyed  by  experiments  aimed 
at  a  physiological  explanation  of  mental  phenomena.  These 
experiments  were  attacked  as  "mechanical"  in  order  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  obvious  futility  of  relating  subjective  experi¬ 
ences  with  mechanics.  Pavlov  decisively  oppoedsuch  views, 
and  his  answer  was  in  full  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Engels: 
"At  present,  the  characterization  of  mental  phenomena  as 
mechanical  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  (author's 
italics)  is,  of  course,  unthinkable,  since  this  can  hardly 
be  done  for  all  physiological  phenomena  and,  to  a  smaller 
degree,  for  chemical  and  even  for  physical  phenomena.  A 
truly  mechanical  interpretation  remains  an  ideal  of  natural- 
scientific  research  which  the  study  of  reality  as  a  whole, 
including  human  reality,  is  slowly  approximating  and  will 
continue  to  approximate  for  a  long  time."  (I.P.  Pavlov, 
Twenty- Year  Experience. .  .1951.  page  *+62)  •  In  analyzing 
thinking  as  a  form  of  the  motion  of  matter,  both  Engels 
and  Pavlov  believed  that  the  ideal  and  the  task  of  natural 
science  should  be  the  breaking  down  of  thinking  i.e.,  of 
the  mind,  into  more  and  more  simple  processes  —  to  the 
stage  of  mechanics.  This  is  not  equivalent  to  mechanics. 

It  Is  not  opposed  to  dialectical  materialism,  because  the 
mind  preserves  its  essence  as  a  higher  form  of  motion 
without  being  exhausted  by  the  lower  forms  of  motion  of 
matter  (Engels).  At  the  same  time,  the  subjective  and 
human  experiences  are  not  denied  or  eliminated  but  only 
explained,  and  these  explanations  constitute  ^ stages,  in 
the  attempt  of  science  to  explain  the  most  simple,  the 
mechanical  (Pavlov) .  But  this  natural-scientific  expla¬ 
nation  does  not  at  all  eliminate  the  social  and  cognitive 
meaning  and  essence  of  the  human  mind. 

For  this  reason,  psychology  cannot  be  reduced  to ^ the 
physiology  of  the  higher  nervous  activity;  nor  can  it  be 
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eliminated  or  assimilated  by  general  biology.  Much  less 
can  it  be  reduced,  to  sociology  or  gnoseology,  since  this 
would  give  an  absolute  status  to  only  one  of  the  Pr°Le£“ 
ties  of  the  mind :  the  social  or  cognitive  property  of  the 

mind . 

The  following  question  has  been  raised  in  connection 
with  the  properties  of  the  mind :  what  are  the  definitions 
of  perception  as  mental  activity,  i.e.,  as  consciousness. 

First,  perception  is  a  property  of  hi?hJy  or&f?*ze(?> 
nerve  brain  matter,  by  essence  related  to  but  not  identical 
with  the  reflective  property  of  matter  as  a  whole;  second, 
perception  is  a  subjective  image  of  ob3ec^Ye^things»  J „ 
subjective  reflection  of  object  reality;  third,  perception 
is  a  direct  relation  of  consciousness  with  the  externa 
world  and  constitutes  a  connection  between  man  and  external 
reality  rather  than  a  barrier;  and  fourth,  perception  is 
the  transformation  of  the  energy  of  external  sensation  into 
a  fact  of  consciousness. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  definition  of  percep¬ 
tion  as  a  property  of  highly-organized  nerve  brain  matter 
is  the  most  general,  correct  definition.  Both  the  Marxist 
philosophy  and  natural  science,  i.e.,  physiology  and  psy¬ 
chology,  are  derived  from  this  definition.  However,  in 
defining  perception  as  a  subjective  image  of  elective 
things,  Lenin  gives  a  philosophical-gnoseologic  definition 
of  the  mind,  opposing  it  in  absolute  terms  to  matter,  it 
psychology  adheres  only  to  this  definition  of  the  mind,  and 
refuses  to  leave  its  boundaries  for  fear  of  falling  into 
idealism,  psychology  will  inevitably  become  gnoseology  and 
lose  its  specific  character  as  an  independent  science. 

This  is  why  Lenin  on  many  occasions  defined  perception  as 
a  direct  connection  between  consciousness  and  the  external 
world,  a  connection  which  is  not  and  cannot  be  ideal,  but 
has  a  material  character.  This  connection  is  realized 
through  the  higher  nervous  activity  of  man,  representing 
"a  transformation  of  the  energy  of  external  sensation  into 
a  fact  of  consciousness."  These  definitions  of  Lenin 
transcend  the  limits  of  gnoseology  and  belong  to  the 
psychology  and  physiology  of  the  higher  nervous  activity. 

Sechenov  expresses  the  same  opinion  as  Lenin  in  somewhat 
different  words:  "Perception  constitutes  one  of  the  primary 
means  of  self-preservation;  on  the  other  hand,  it  also  con- 
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stitutes  a  means  of  communi eating  with  the  object  world, 
one  of  the  essential  foundations  for  the  mental  develop¬ 
ment  of  animals  and  humans.  In  its  first  aspect,  percep¬ 
tion  belongs  entirely  to  the  field  of  physiology;  the  other 
aspect  of  perception  connects  our  science  (physiology 
£  author’s  notej/)  with  psychology."  (I.M.  Sechenov, 
Izbranuie  Proizvedeniva.  Vol  I,  1952,  p  5°2) 

The  property  of  perception  which  makes  it  a  means  for 
the  self-preservation  of  the  organism  is  referred  by 
Sechenov  entirely  to  physiology,  since  this  property  is 
exclusively  of  biological  or  vital  significance.  The 
other  property  of  perception  which  makes  it  a  tool  for 
the  communication  of  man  with  the  natural  world  (Sechenov; 
or  a  "direct  connection  between  consciousness  and  the  exter 
nal  world"  (Lenin),  constitutes  a  subject  of  study  for  psy¬ 
chology  or,  as  Sechenov  points  out,  "connects  physiology 
with  psychology." 

It  is  clear  that  both  Lenin  and  Sechenov  insist  that 
psychology  study  the  mind  of  man  outside  the  boundaries 
of  gnoseology,  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  absolute 
contrast  between  matter  and  consciousness. 

To  attribute  equal  status  to  matter  and  mind  is  nothing 
else  than  dualism  and  idealism,  a  concealed  form _ of  accept¬ 
ing  the  soul  as  a  substance  and  rejecting  the  primacy  of 
matter  and  the  secondary  or  derivative  status  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  For  example,  Alfred  Binet,  a  dualist  in  psychology 
and  an  idealist  in  philosophy  writes:  "The  idealists  say 
that  thought  creates  the  world.  The  materialists  answer 
that  brain  matter  creates  the  world.  We  take  an  interme¬ 
diate  position  between  these  two  extreme  views  which  are 
equally  wrong  and  exaggerated.  Weighing  both  notions,  we 
do  not  find  any  argument  in  favor  of  cognition  which  would 
not  be  offset  by  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  object,  if 
we  were  forced  to  arrive  at  a  final  conclusion,  we  would 
say:  "Consciousness  and  matter  are  equal."  (See  Alfred 
Binet,  Soul  ,  and  Body.  1910,  p.  187)  It  is  significant 
that  in  this  instance  A.  Binet  transfers  dualism  and 
idealism  from  psychology  to  philosophy,  while  many  con¬ 
temporary  authors  do  the  opposite,  transferring  dualism 
and  idealism  from  gnoseology  to  psychology  by  broadening 
the  absolute  contrast  between  matter  and  consciousness. 

In  both  cases  however,  the  essence  of  the  theory  is  the 
same.  Pavlov’s  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  eliminated 
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dualism,  parallelism,  and  idealism  in  psychology.  Here, 
we  must  mention  the  correct  evaluation  of  the  German 
Marxist  philosopher  Alfred  Kozing:  "Pavlov  really  shows 
that  the  world  does  not  consist  of  two  contrasting  princi¬ 
ples  or  component  parts,  hut  that  it  constitutes  a  unity 
whose  basis  is  matter.  The  contrast  between  the  mental 
and  the  physical  has  only  a  relative  importance;  to  posit 
an  absolute  contrast  means  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
world 

Psychology  thus  merely  presupposes  the  gnoseological 
position  on  the  primacy  of  matter  and  the  secondary  and 
derivate  status  of  consciousness;  it  begins  from  this 
premise  and  only  makes  use  of  it  as  a  methodological  tool. 

In  reality,  its  object  of  study  is  the  humand  mind,  viewed 
as  a  conditional-ref lectional  higher  nervous  activity  with 
its  indivisible  higher  properties  and  aspects:  the  subjec¬ 
tive,  the  conscious,  the  social,  the  cognitive,  hvery 
attempt  to  reduce  the  object  of  psychology  to  the  exclusive 
study  of  the  social  and  conscious  aspects  of  the  mind  is 
erroneous  and  in  full  contradiction  to  the  scientific  facts 
of  psychology  as  well  as  to  the  materialistic  theory  of  i.P. 
Pavlov.  In  the  history  of  psychology,  there  is  a  long  tra¬ 
dition  of  theories  which  attempt  to  reduce  the  mind  to  Its 
conscious  aspects.  In  contemporary  scientific  psychology, 
these  attempts  constitute  a  manifestation  of  openly  idea¬ 
listic  concepts  of  the  soul. 

The  first  to  oppose  these  ideas  was  Sechenov,  who  ^ 
decisively  rejected  any  thought  of  exhausting  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  mind  through  its  conscious  aspects. 

Sechenov  thoroughly  and  polemically  criticized  the  dua- 
listic  ideas  of  the  old  idealistic  psychology,  i.e.,  that 
the  mental  is  only  that  which  is  conscious,  that  it  makes 
its  appearance  in  consciousness  and  ends  with  a  transition 
to  the  unconscious  state.  As  Sechenov  points  out,  this 
idea,  which  "has  found  such  roots  in  the  mjnds  of  the  people 
that  it  has  even  passed  into  the  spoken  language  of  the 
educated  people,"  contradicts  the  experimentally  established 
facts. 

In  the  reduction  of  the  mental  to  the  conscious,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sechenov,  the  "intermediate  link"  --  the  mind  —  is 
separated  from  its  natural  beginning  and  end  and  is  set 
into  opposition  to  them,  as  spirit  against  matter. 

The  old  psychology  jealously  guarded  "the  intermediate 
link,"  conceived  by  natural  science  as  a  nonmaterial  soul; 
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it  allowed  physiology  to  study  only  the  beginning  and  final 
moments  —  as  elementary  mental  forms.  Sechenov  expressed 
the  thought  {which  he  also  supported  with  experimental  data; 
that  natural  science  should  also  study  the  "intermediate 
link"  --  the  mental  element  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word— 
which  "is  not  an  independent  phenomenon  as  thought  before, 
but  an  integral  part  of  the  process."  (See  I.M.  Sechenov, 
Komv  i  Kak  Rasrabotuivat  Psikhologiyu)  The  further  elabo¬ 
ration  of  this  problem  in  Pavlov's  theory  confirmed  these 
ideas  of  Sechenov.  The  object  of  contemporary  scientific 
psychology  cannot  be  confined  to  the  mental  Qua  conscious, 
or,  in  Sechenov' s  words,  to  the  intermediate  element  of  uni¬ 
fied  activity.  It  is  necessary  to  sharply  condemn  such  a 
separation  of  the  intermediate  link  of  the  mind  from  its 
natural  beginning  and  end;  this  separation  represents  an 
abnormal,  artificial  phenomenon  in  psychology  and  may  damage 
its  entire  further  development.  By  contrast,  the  natural, 
practical  broadening  of  the  object  of  psychology,  achieved 
by  Sechenov  and  Pavlov,  must  be  regarded  as  a  progressive 
stage  in  the  development  of  psychology. 

As  a  result  of  this  development,  it  became  possible  to 
understand  and  explain  the  actual  connection  between  the 
human  mind  and  society,  between  psychology  and  historical 
materialism. 

In  connection  with  the  broadening  of  the  object  of 
psychology,  which  now  embraces  the  entire  mental  process, 
psychology  must  lean  heavily  upon  physiology.  Before 
Sechenov  and  Pavlov,  psychology  and  physiology  were  arti- 
fically  separated,  since  the  mind  was  regarded  as  a  unique 
object  of  psychology  which  could  not  be  studied  by  physio¬ 
logy.  In  the  past,  the  interaction  between  psychology  and 
physiology  was  either  based  on  the  dualistic  principle  of 
the  contrast  between  soul  and  body  or  was  founded  on  vulgar- 
materialistic  mechanical  theories  in  which  the  mind  was 
reduced  to  a  simple  reflectional  process. 

At  one  time,  Wundt,  unable  to  discriminate  between  the 
object  of  psychology  and  the  object  of  physiology,  intro¬ 
duced  the  new  term  "physiological  psychology.  As  the 
objects  of  this  science  Wundt  lists  those  vital  processes 
which  have  an  external  as  well  as  an  internal  moment,  a 
physiological  as  well  as  a  mental  side,  and  which  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  fully  explained  either  by  psychology  alone 
or  by  physiology  alone."  According  to  Wundt  perception 
represents,  on  the  one  hand,  only  a  psychological  fact  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  a  physiological  act.  It,  therefore, 
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psychology  and  physiology.  Later,  Wundt  himseif  became  . 

convinced  of  Ite  incorrectness  of  the  ^^n^nthesis  of  psy- 
cal  psychology  could  serve  as  a  mechanical  synthesis  oip;  y 
choloev  and  physiology.  As  a  result  of  this  unsucces  iux 
attemnt  to  cover  up  for  dualism,  Wundt  became  an  open 
idealist!  and  replaced  the  old  term  "physiological  Psycho¬ 
logy"  with  a  new  concept,  "experimental  Psychology,  Selin- 
ini  the  mind  as  a  "mental  being  and  becoming  .which  serves 
asSa  prototype  of  the  notion  "being  and  becoming  in ,g®^e“ 
ral. "P  He  replaced  the  dualistic  concept  of  the  mind  as  a 
substance  with  the  open  idealistic  concept  of  actual 
mental  being." 

The  Marxist,  Pavlovian  psychology  de. clsively  ■ overcame 
the  dualism  of  the  old  idealistic  psychology  and,  at  the 
!ame  time!  solved  the  problem  of  the  relationship  between 

psychology  and  physiology.  It  derives  Marxist- 

relationship  between  these  two  sciences  from  the  Marx 
Leninist  premise  of  the  relativity  of  the  contrast  of 
matter  and  mind  outside  of  the  boundaries  °f  ^noseology 
and  from  the  Pavlovian  position  that  mental  activity  is, 
by  origin,  nothing  else  than  a  higher  nervous  activ  y. 

Sechenov  and  Pavlov  were  ardent  defenders  of  the  idea 
that  scientific  physiology  should  study  mental  life  and  the 
Sn  soS  Moreover,  they  realized  that  psychology  could 
not  become  a  real  science  without  the  help  of  physiology, 

that  "physiology  holds  in  its  hands  the  £ey  *°Mth® echenov 
scientific  analysis  of  mental  phenomena.  (I-M.  Sechen  , 
Izb-ranlve  Proizvedeniya ,  Vol  I,  p.  195 ) 

In  the  course  of  his  long  career,  IvaJ  Pe^oyich  ?^l0V 
frequently  discussed,  clarified,  and  Particular  the 
problem  of  the  connection  between  the  mental  and  the 
"physiological,"  between  psychology  and  physiology.  He 
frequently  expressed  the  thought  that  what  the  psycholo- 
gists  Sail  association  is  nothing  else  than  a  temporary 
nervous  connection,  a  conditioned  reflex,  that  the  two 

phenomena  refer  to  the  same  thing,  and  ^a^tc?gS®^^atId 
mental  and  physiological  phenomena  should  not  ^separated 

and  contrasted  in  an  absolute  manner .  pavlov  he  fra- 
that  all  phenomena  in  the  subjective _ world  of  man  be  ana 
lyzed  on  the  basis  of  objective  physiologica J  da*a>  *hat 
they  be  merged  in  other  instances,  and  that  the  adanJa^~ 
cation  of  these  phenomena  become  an  urgent  *ask  for  both 
psychology  and  physiology.  In  the  course  of  studying  the 


objective,  physiological  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  from 
the  very  beginning  Pavlov  visualized  the  tough  struggle  he 
would  have  to  wage  against  idealism  and  dualism  in  the  form 
of  animism  and  parallelism;  for  these  tendencies  were 
deeply  rooted  in  science  and  in  the  general  thinking  of  the 
educated  people.  He  correctly  referred  to  these  questions 
as  the  military  problems  of  science,  stating  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  wage  a  war  against  such  dualists  as 
the  gestalt  psychologist  Koehler.  Pavlov  was  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  physiologists  and  psychologists  deal 
with  one  and  the  same  thing  and  that  the  interaction  and 
cooperation  between  psychology  and  physiology  must  continue 
in  the  future  —  until  subjective  phenomena  could  be  fully 
explained  through  the  system  of  physiological  mechanism. 

This  constitutes  "a  legal  marriage  of  physiology  with  psy¬ 
chology,  or  their  merging  into  one."  (Pavlovskiye 
Sreduy,  Vol  II,  p.  661) 

This  is  why  Pavlov  fought  against  Koehler,  a  "provoking 
animist"  who  could  not  imagine  that  the  soul  "could  be  held 
in  the  hand"  and  that  "the  laws  of  its  activity  could  be 
clarified"  by  the  use  of  dogs  in  laboratories;  against 
Scherington,  the  physiologist  who  is  still  not  convinced 
that  the  mind  has  any  relation  to  the  nervous- cerebral 
activity  and  who  divides  existence  into  a  sinful  body  and 
a  permanently  alive,  never-dying  spirit;  against  the  Ameri¬ 
can  psychologist  Woodworth  who  limits  the  object  of  psycho¬ 
logy  to  the  description  of  subjective  phenomena;  and  against 
Edward  Thorndike  who  in  1899  had  the  honor  of  taking  the 
first  step  in  the  history  of  the  conditioned  reflex  towards 
the  objective  study  of  the  behavior  of  the  animals  but  who, 
20  years  later,  apologized  for  his  radical  views,  attribut¬ 
ing  them  to  his  youth. 

The  rapprochement  between  psychology  and  physiology, 
or' the  realization  of  the  "marriage  between  the  physiology 
of  the  higher  nervous  activity  and  psychology,"  does  not 
and  cannot  represent  the  destruction  of  psychology;  it  does 
not  and  cannot  represent  the  elimination  of  mind  or  of  the 
subjective  in  the  human  mind. 

Pavlov  accepted  "psychology  as  a  formulation  of  the 
phenomena  of  our  subjective  world"  as  an "entirely  legiti¬ 
mate  phenomenon"  and  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  reject  it;  but  he  was  quick  to  add  that  the 
psychological  analysis  of  subjective  phenomena  has  proven 
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to  be  "insufficient  in  view  of  its  centuries- long ,  fruit¬ 
less  attempts  to  analyze  and  systematize  the  higher  nervous 

activity." 

Thus,  -psychology  experienced  a  tremendous  enrichment  of 
its  contents  as  a  result  of  the  theory  of  the  higher  nervous 
activity,  which  placed  it  on  solid  scientific  grounds,  it 
is  no  longer  an  abstract,  formalistic  science;  nor  is  it 
philosophy,  sociology,  or  gnoseology.  It  is  a  science  which 
is  based  on  the  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  conceived  of  as 
higher  nervous  activity  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  cognitive, 
social,  and  subjective  activity.  No  other  science  has 
studied  the  human  mind  from  this  point  of  view,  and  this 
fact  constitutes  adequate  grounds  for  granting  psychology 
the  right  to  an  independent  existence,  without  fearing 
that  psychology  will  turn  into  gnoseology,  sociology,  or 
physiology.  To  be  sure,  psychology  is  closely  related  to 
these  sciences.  These  connections  are  of  twofold  signifi¬ 
cance  for  psychology.  On  the  one  hand,  psychology  9?^ 
enrich  itself  and  develop  by  using  the  factual  and  theore¬ 
tical  achievements  of  these  sciences;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  constant  danger  that  psychology  may  be  assi¬ 
milated  by  these  sciences.  For  the  time  being  there  is  a 
particularly  great  danger  of  the  assimilation  of  psychology 
by  gnoseology  or  physiology.  Accordingly,  the  psycho lo- 
gists  must  be  alert  and  ready  at  all  times  to  fight  against 
any  incorrect  tendencies  and  inclinations. 

This  will  guarantee  the  further,  correct  development 
of  psychology. 
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